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crowned queen of England and Cyprus, At this solemnity queen
Berengaria wore a double crown, her hair parted on the brow,
her dark tre&ses in great profusion flowing from under her
crown; her mantilla veil white, and her white lawn dress
gathered modestly round the throat a, la merge. Bands of
jewels confined it at the waist and bosom. Richard was a very
gay bridegroom, wearing a rose-coloured satin tunic belted round
his waist, and a mantle of striped silver tissue brocaded with
crescents. His sword of Damascus steel had a silver scaled
sheath. A scarlet brocaded bonnet was on his head. His Spanish
steed was led before him, saddled and bitted with gold; two
little gold lions on the crupper stood holding their paws in the
act of striking. "Richard," says one of his crusading chroniclers,
then present, had *k yellow curling hair, a bright complexion, a
form like Mars himself, and appeared a perfect model of military
and manly grace."

Thus was this royal wedding celebrated in the joyous month
of May, 1191. Richard made not the least scruple of plundering
Idmoussa, leaving the despot Isaac imprisoned, and carrying
away the Greek princess, his daughter, as a captive.

The voyage was short to Palestine, but Richard encountered a
large Saracen war-ship, called a dromond, and though it cast
Greek fire, which burnt on water like petroleum, he succeeded
in capturing it with great spoils. His princesses were not wit-
nesses of the fight; they again embarked with Stephen de Turn-
ham. Indeed, it was rather dangerous to be shipmate with Richard,
who gave battle to all he met. Berengaria and Joanna arrived
the first in the bay of Acre, where the whole French army turned
out to receive them with the honours of war; and Philip the king,
though much grieved at the disgrace of his sister Alice, behaved
with high courtesy to the bride of Richard, lifting her out of the
boat in his arms. The aid of the bellicose king Richard, when he
sailed in with his prize taken on the seas, soon caused the capture
of Acre. Richard established the royal ladies in strict seclusion,
comfortably and safely, in a tower still known as that of king
Eichard. It does not seem that Berengaria and Joanna ever
left their guarded seclusion during about eighteen months, which
king Richard spent in acts of daring valour, chivalric generosity,
and great imprudence. He soon found himself surrounded with
implacable enemies. Philip of France was aggrieved concerning
Alice; the duke of Austria was greatly enraged at the capture
of the Greek princess, who (as one of the family of the emperors
Oomneni) was related to himself. Once Richard was in sight
of Jerusalem, but he hid his face and would not look upon it, as